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1878. submitted the treaty with Russia, the treaty with
Turkey, and the treaty with Europe to a searching
Gladstone an(^ exhaustive analysis. Dismissing Lord Beacons-
field's attack upon him with the remark that his
character seemed to have improved since he was
ranked with the authors of the Bulgarian massacres
two years before, he criticised the Ministerial claim
that Turkey had been " concentrated," observing
that, if that were so, it would concentrate a man's
body to cut off his limbs.1 Mr. Gladstone's con-
trast between the fate of the Greeks and the fate
of the Sclavs was singularly effective. Servia,
Montenegro, Roumania, who made war against
Turkey in reliance upon Russia, were rewarded
with independence and an increase of territory.
Greece, who kept quiet and trusted England, had
got nothing. "The British Plenipotentiaries had
spoken in the tones of Metternich rather than in
those of Canning or of Palmerston or of Russell.
... It was their part to take the side of liberty ;. . .
as a matter of fact they took the side of servitude.'"
The private arrangement with Russia before the
meeting of the Conference was wholly at variance
with the public demand of the Government that
the Congress should deal with the Treaty of San
Stefano as a whole. The Anglo-Turkish Conven-
tion was a dangerous abuse of prerogative, the
treaty-making power of the Crown, which could
only be maintained if it were used in accordance
with "precedents, justice, and the instincts of the
English people." As a matter of fact, Lord Beacons-
field struck it a blow from which it did not after-
wards recover. By this Convention, made behind
the back of Parliament, England had rendered
herself responsible for Turkish police, Turkish
judicature, Turkish finance, and for the corruption

1 Analogies^, however, are wont to mislead; and that Turkey was
strengthened by the Treaty of Berlin would not now be denied.